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by the third party, both players darted their poles at it as it rolled toward 
the other end of the ground, each trying to strike the stone with the head 
of the pole. The object in striking the stone was that, if the pole should 
hit the stone, there was greater probability of their stopping near each 
other. As soon as the throw was completed, the distances between the 
stone and the grooves on the poles were measured. The game was counted 
as follows : If the four grooves on Hoentubbee's pole were nearer than any 
on Tonubbee's, then Hoentubbee counted four ; if the single groove was 
nearer, he counted one ; if the two grooves were nearer, he counted two. 
In case the nearest grooves on each pole were the same distance from the 
stone, no count was made. It was possible for a player to win the game in 
three throws by having the good fortune to make four at each throw. If 
the players had no one to throw for them, they threw it alternately for each 
other. 

" The achahpih game was often kept up the entire day. Like other Indian 
games, there was much betting among both players and spectators. My 
informant considered the game a very tedious one, and expressed surprise 
that his ancestors ever took any pleasure in such a dull and uninteresting 
pastime. 

" A great amount of labor must have been required in making the achahpih 
stones, as they were handed down from one generation to another as precious 
heirlooms. As the Indian came in contact with the civilization of the white 
man with his implements of iron, new habits and industries were introduced, 
no new achahpih stones were made to take the places of those lost or 
destroyed ; consequently the game gradually passed out of use, and to-day 
there are but few living persons who have witnessed the achahpih game as 
played by the Southern Indians." 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Summer Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society at Detroit, 
August 10. — As will be observed by reference to the notice of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, as given below, one of the 
days of the meeting at Detroit will be devoted to Folk- Lore, and will con- 
stitute a joint meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society and of section H. 
Members of the Society intending to present papers may communicate with 
the secretary. 

It will be remembered that the annual meeting of the Society for the 
current year has already been announced as to take place at Baltimore, Md., 
December 28, 1897. 

Report of Proceedings of the Baltimore Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, from April, 1896, to April, 1897. — During the past 
year the Society has met at the rooms of the Quadriga Club, 12 East Centre 
Street, on the second Thursday of the month, at eight p. m. 
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April, 1896. The officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 
President, Prof. Henry Wood ; Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth T. King ; 
Secretary, Miss Annie Weston Whitney ; Treasurer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd ; 
Council, Mrs. Waller Bullock, Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Mrs. John C. 
Wrenshall, Miss Mary Willis Minor, Miss Mary Worthington Milnor, Prof. 
Kirby F. Smith, Mr. G. M. Zacharias. 

Prof. Henry Wood read part of a paper on " Custom and Myth in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream," of which the following is an abstract : — 

In the Eddie Skirnismal, as in the " Midsummer Night's Dream," the 
betrothed lovers are confronted with a trinoctium of waiting before the 
" night of their solemnities " arrives. The god Frey exclaims, on receiving 
the message of Gerdr : — 

Long is one night ! Two are still longer ! 
How can I endure to wait three ? 

Shakespeare begins the "Midsummer Night's Dream" with Thesus' 
speech": — 

Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four happy days bring in 
Another moon : but, O, methinks, how slow 
This old moon wanes ! 

This coincidence between the earliest and the latest Germanic drama on 
the advent of summer is not accidental. In both monuments the three 
nights — the four nights of Theseus' speech are shown to represent three, 
reckoned inclusively — intervene between betrothal and marriage. But they 
are a folk-lore variant of a similar prescribed period just after marriage. 
The Sanskrit House Rules directed that each newly-wedded pair should 
pass the three nights succeeding their marriage lying upon the ground and 
tending their marriage fire, and should so long refrain from consummating 
their nuptials. The most interesting chapters in the " Ragnar Lodbrok 
Saga " recount the same observance, and add several details which may 
be used to illustrate the " Midsummer Night's Dream." 

In mediaeval Christian Europe the custom became an ecclesiastical re- 
quirement. This could be waived if the privilege of conjugal union imme- 
diately after marriage was purchased as an indulgence. Dr. Karl Schmidt, 
"Jus Primae Noctis," Freiburg, 1881, has collected material on the subject, 
but his book is far from being exhaustive. Among further sources, now 
for the first time cited in this connection, are Wolfram von Eschenbach's 
" Parzival " and the romance of " Huon of Bordeaux." The analogy be- 
tween the latter story and the " Midsummer Night's Dream " is very close. 
Oberon appears in both as the good Providence of the lovers, but also as 
their judge. In both he is a kind of lay priest, but also the sovereign guar- 
dian of marriage. He officiates in this double capacity in the last scene of 
the play, and dispenses blessings for a full compliance with nuptial ceremony. 

In the Skirnismal the same penalties impend over Gerdr which actually 
overtake Titania in the " Midsummer Night's Dream." Oberon corresponds 
to Frey, and Gerdr to Titania. The plot of both productions has to do with 
the repentance of an erring lady-love. Titania's punishment for scorning 
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conjugal duties and the threat against Gerdr's maiden stubbornness are 
identical. Gerdr represents in general terms the spring, which must each 
year be wooed and won by the god. She answers, therefore, to both con- 
ceptions, — that of maid and of wife. The triple curse of " lewdness, love- 
madness, and lust," pronounced upon her, is precisely what Titania is visited 
with. The three-headed monster, whose threatened embraces Gerdr hastens 
to shun, is the " true-begotten father " of Bottom with his ass's head. 

In the " Ragnar Lodbrok Saga " the royal pair were punished with de- 
formed offspring because they violated the rite of the trinoctium. In the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream," Oberon promises to " all the couples three " 
immunity, in their issue, from all " the blots of Nature's hand," from " marks 
prodigious, such as are despised in nativity." The reason for this immu- 
nity is now seen to lie in the observance of the three wedding nights, which 
form the basis of the whole plot. 

The second part of the paper is devoted to a discussion of this body of 
tradition in the Elizabethan period in England. It is shown that Shake- 
speare's play marks the close of a long development of folk-lore conceptions, 
which include Proserpina, Queen Mab, and Titania. In tracing the ascer- 
tainable steps in this development, particular attention is paid to the 
Pervigilium Veneris, the Roman Lemuria, the May Marriage, and the lyrics 
of Thomas Campion. 

In the third part of the paper, a new time-scheme for the play is con- 
structed. According to this scheme, which demands the explanation of 
accompanying text in detail, the action must be supposed to begin on the 
twenty-eighth of April, and to end on the first of May at midnight. The 
conclusion is reached that Shakespeare constructed his play upon the old 
folk-lore basis of the three wedding nights. Confirmation of this con- 
clusion is found alike in the plot of the play, in the characters, and the 
duration of the action. 

The article will soon be published, together with other Shakespeare 
studies by the same author. 

May, 1896. Papers were read by Mr. C. B. Furst, on " Some Western 
Maryland Folk-Lore," and by Mrs. Brown Davis, of Washington, D. C, on 
"Astronomical Folk-Lore." 

Prof. Kirby F. Smith presented a paper on "A Legend of the Alban 
Lake." This has been published in the " American Journal of Philology," 
xvi. 203-210. The President offered some remarks on the "Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of Folk-Lore as a Term and as a Science." 

November, 1896. Dr. Charles C. Bombaugh gave an address on " Medi- 
cal Superstitions." Dr. Bombaugh then called attention to an article by 
Alfred M. Williams, "A Miracle-Play in the West Indies" ("Jour. Amer. 
Folk-Lore," ix. 117-120), as offering an example of a curious literary sur- 
vival. The dialogue there cited appeared to Mr. Williams ' to have been 
composed by some one of more elaborate literary faculty than the ne- 
groes ; ' but he remarked that " the scene had apparently all the reality to 
them of a miracle-play to the people of the Middle Ages, and no sense of 
incongruity or grotesqueness troubled their naive mind." Dr. Bombaugh 
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pointed out that the whole dialogue is taken verbatim from Hannah More's 
" David and Goliath." The question may be asked whether the authoress 
of this spirited production would have felt consoled for the setting, by the 
fact that her reading play had at last been acted. But when Mr. Williams 
informs us that " an attempt has been made to prohibit the play on the 
ground that it is a travesty on religion," the reader experiences quite 
another feeling of incongruity and grotesqueness. Hannah More and the 
censor of morals are at odds at last and in a British colony ! 

December, 1896. Two papers were presented : " Every-Day Survivals of 
Folk-Lore," by Dr. Henry M. Hurd ; and " The Archaic Smile and the 
Evil Eye," by Mr. Percy Meredith Reese. 

January, 1897. Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee, of Washington, D. C, 
gave an account of Koreshanity, a new Cult with a new Cosmogony. The 
leader of this new communism, Dr. Cyrus Teed, bases his " illumination " 
upon the prophecy of Isaiah as to Cyrus (Persian KoresK). His claim to 
be considered the last of the seven Messiahs — Adam, Enoch, Noah, Moses, 
Elijah, Christ, and Koresh — finds a more interesting parallel in his concep- 
tion of physics. The earth, according to " Koresh," is not convex, but 
rather a concave body. To prove this thesis, he had instruments con- 
structed, with which his disciples are crudely experimenting on the coast of 
Florida. Koresh claims also to have discovered the secret of making gold', 
and foresees the time when the expenses of its production will be reduced 
to six dollars per ton. This, he expects, will procure him the hatred of the 
moneyed classes. The proof of the concavity of the earth will as surely 
draw down on him the wrath of men of science, while the strict adherence 
of his community to celibacy will insure the bitter opposition of the public 
in general. All this, Koresh claims, will result in his martyrdom before the 
year 1914. He will pass from earth only to return again as a deified spirit, 
the true seat of Godhead in the minds of men. A female member of his 
community, named Vitoria Gracia, shares with Koresh the responsibilities 
of government. She, it is said, will never die, but will become the mother 
of a new sexless race, which is destined to sway the future destinies of the 
world. Dr. McGee, having spent several days in the principal community 
of the sect at Chicago, was in a position to describe the growth of Kore- 
shanity from within, and from its very beginnings, and also to lay before the 
Folk-Lore Society pamphlets, documents, money vouchers, etc., with which 
Koresh enlightens and governs his communities. Prof. W. J. McGee'gave 
an illustrated lecture on " Seriland and its Savages." Professor McGee has 
twice visited this most primitive and barbarous people on their island in the 
Gulf of California, and gave an account of their customs, particularly those 
of marriage. 

February. The meeting in February was addressed by Mr. Arthur 
Bibbins of the Woman's College in Baltimore. The title of his paper was 
" Some Palaeontological Folk-Lore from Maryland." The particular subject 
discussed was the folk-lore clustering about the fossilized trunk of the sago 
palm. Besides material now for the first time unearthed, Mr. Bibbins 
discovered a number of interesting specimens in the possession of country- 
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folk in the vicinity of Baltimore and Washington. In each case, some folk- 
lore speculations as to the origin of these "sponges," "fungi," etc., and 
occasionally some notions of mysterious values and properties, were found 
to exist in the minds of the possessors. Their primitive notions furnish in 
themselves a brief chapter in folk-lore, and open up a larger perspective 
into the historical development of folk-lore ideas. An interesting collec- 
tion of photographs and originals was exhibited by the lecturer. 

In the discussion which followed, the president pointed out the close 
analogy between these new superstitions and the old barnacle-goose. He 
also suggested that the " Wunderbares Vogelnest " of Grimmelshausen, a 
German romance of the seventeenth century, is probably founded upon a 
precisely similar folk-lore basis. 

The meeting concluded with a discussion of the best methods of collect- 
ing the folk-lore of Maryland and Virginia. A committee was appointed to 
consider the matter and report at a future meeting. 

March. At the March meeting, two papers were read. Prof. Maurice 
Bloomfield, in a most instructive communication linking the oldest with the 
modern superstitions, urged the claims of the " Atharva Veda " as a source 
of folk-lore. Miss Emma Brent presented a paper entitled a " Folk-Lore 
Medley." 

April. At the April meeting, only routine business was transacted, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. 
Henry Wood ; Vice-President, Mrs. John C. Wrenshall ; Secretary, Miss 
Annie Weston Whitney ; Treasurer, Dr. Henry M. Hurd ; Council, Prof. 
Maurice Bloomfield, Dr. Kirby Smith, Dr. Charles C. Marden, Mrs. Waller 
Bullock, Mrs. John D. Early, Miss Mary Worthington Milnor, Miss Mary 
Willis Minor. 

A special meeting was held April 23d in the Donovan Room, Johns 
Hopkins University, at which Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the National 
Museum, Washington, D. C, lectured on " The Archaeology of Lore and 
Custom." 

Cincinnati Branch. — February 8. Dr. I. D. Buck gave an address on 
the " Supernatural in Folk-Lore." The coincidence in different minds of 
psychical phenomena was accounted for on natural principles, the process 
being regarded as analogous to that controlling the transmission of physical 
epidemics. Avery animated discussion followed, and as usual the evening 
was concluded in the tea-room. 

April 13. This meeting was largely for purposes of business ; the dis- 
cussion of various matters of local interest, and the election of officers, 
occupying a great part of the time. Prof. Van Cleve gave an address on 
" Negro Music," demonstrating by examples that the scale of this music con- 
sists of but five notes, and, like the music of all barbarous people, is in a 
minor key. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, Prof. 
Charles L. Edwards ; First Vice-President, Dr. D. Philipson ; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Annie Laws ; Secretary, Miss Therese Kirchberger ; Treas- 
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urer, Mr. F. A. King ; Advisory Committee, Dr. I. D. Buck, Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn, Mrs. George A. Thayer, Miss Laura Wayne. 

An interesting programme for the year 1897-98 was submitted by Pro- 
fessor Edwards, which will hereafter be published. 

Therese Kirchberger, Secretary. 

Annual Meeting or the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. — This meeting will be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
beginning on Monday, August 9. 

The provisional programme for Section H (Anthropology) provides that 
Tuesday, August 10, shall be devoted to folk-lore. The members of the 
American Folk-Lore Society are especially invited to join with the section 
on that day, so as to make a union meeting of the section and the Society. 

The days of the week have been assigned by the section as follows : 
Monday, the organization of the Section and the Vice-President's address 
on " The Science of Humanity ; " Tuesday, Folk-Lore, as above stated ; 
Wednesday, the report of the committee on " The Ethnography of the White 
Race in America," with discussion : in the afternoon, Psychology ; Thursday, 
Archaeology and Ethnology of Mexico and Central America ; in the after- 
noon, Archaeology and Ethnology of the United States ; Friday, the report of 
the committee on Anthropologic Teaching : in the afternoon, Somatology. 

If the Association does not adjourn on Friday night, the section will 
continue its meetings on Saturday; but it is expected that the Association 
will join in an excursion on Lake Erie from Detroit to Buffalo, thence to 
Niagara and across Lake Ontario to Toronto, in order to join in the meet- 
ing of the British Association, to be held in Toronto on August 18. All 
members of the American Association will be received by the British 
Association at Toronto on the same footing as regular members of the 
British Association. Members of the American Folk-Lore Society not 
already members of the A. A. A. S. are invited to join the Association. 
The Secretary of the Folk-Lore Society will be pleased to pass in the nomi- 
nation of any member who wishes to join the A. A. A. S. 

F. W. Putnam, Secretary. 



